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and founder of the Ruskin Club, brought his precise goatee
and precise bishop-like culture to Jack's board. Anna
Strunsky came over from San Francisco, also Strawn
Hamilton, the philosophical anarchist, Austin Lewis, the
Social Democrat, and other Bay region radicals. Mrs.
Ninetta Eames visited frequently, bringing her literary
friends and progress reports of her niece's tour of Europe.
Every one came for supper, after which manuscripts were
read, and the new books and plays discussed. Later the men
played poker or red dog for small stakes, high excitement,
and big laughter. Soon these Wednesday night parties
became known as Jack's open house.

Cloudesley Johns, a handsome, lovable young chap, rode
up from his post-office in a small Southern California town
to spend a wreek. Johns had been the first person to write
enthusiastically to Jack when " To the Man on Trail" was
published in the Overland Monthly; they had been correspond-
ing ever since. Tramps from the road, sailors, former
waterfront cronies, all liked to show up at Jack's house for a
glass of sour Italian wine, a friendly chat. " Every once in a
while some old shipmate turns up ... just returned from a
long voyage . . . big payday coming ... * Say Jack, old boy,
can you lend me a couple of dollars until to-morrow?'"
Jack scaled them down to half, gave them the money, and
let them go. He was supremely happy in being able to
dispense hospitality; he always liked a crowd of his friends
in his house when he had finished the day's work.

Though the $125 from McClure*s arrived regularly each
month, it was no longer sufficient to fill the needs of his
family, his rising standard of living, and the influx of
friends. He began doubling his working time, devoting the
mornings to his serious literature, the afternoons to writing
pot-boilers. As a result he sold an article to the Boston
Transcript on how he had slept on the Common and told
the arresting officer tales about Japan to keep out of jail; an
article on " The Husky," the Alaskan sled dog, which Harper's
Weekly bought; another on "Expansion," which the San
Francisco Wave ran as an editorial; two domestic narratives,